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which Cumberland makes to the later classical statement, " the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number." Cumberland uses repeatedly such 
phrases as " the happiest state of the whole system of rational agents ; " 
" the largest quantity of public happiness ; " and finally says : 
"before comparing several goods together, we may always conclude 
such a good greater which carries in it the larger quantity of public 
happiness." This is certainly very near the formula of Hutcheson 
and Bentham. This, however, is a minor omission, and every student 
of British ethics in the eighteenth century will be grateful to Dr. Scott 
for his work, 

James H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 



Magic and Religion. By Andrew Lang. New York : Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1901. Pp. x+ 316. #3.50, net. 

In his new book Mr. Lang continues the discussion of various 
topics already considered in his earlier works — Modern Mythology and. 
The Making of Religion. Ever since the last-mentioned book 
appeared, the author has been happy in a continuous battle with his 
critics and anthropological friends. This battle has been waged largely 
in the meetings of the Folklore Society, and its details are already, for 
the most part, in print. Since the appearance of The Making of 
Religion, a new edition of Frazer's The Golden Bough has appeared. 
Mr. Lang dissents from many of Frazer's conclusions. Magic and 
Religion attacks Frazer's book and continues the battle with the folk- 
lorists. 

Probably Mr. Frazer's best friend would agree that the new edition 
of The Golden Bough is no improvement upon the earlier edition. It 
is doubtful whether the author has done wisely in revising the work. 
However that may be, Mr. Lang makes a vigorous assault. He begins 
by a general criticism of the method and results of much of the recent 
writing upon anthropological subjects. He asserts that it is unscien- 
tific in method and fallacious in conclusion. He insists that insecure 
premises are assumed and astonishing arguments are reared upon them. 
Examining what Tylor says regarding the "high gods" of lower 
peoples, he reasserts his claim that many low peoples have had such 
"high gods." Confining his attention to North America and Aus- 
tralia, he shows, by citation from Tylor's own authorities — and others 
— that, in both regions, notions existed regarding a creative being who 
was good, long-existing, and superior to the gods usually worshiped. 
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He certainly makes a strong point against the idea of " loan gods " — 
the theory by which Tylor and others have been wont to explain the 
existence of such conceptions. Later on in his book Mr. Lang pre- 
sents evidence for the existence of conceptions of "high gods" in 
South Africa. 

Turning then to The Golden Bough, Mr. Lang devotes nearly two 
hundred pages to its criticism. He examines, first, the relation of 
magic to religion. According to Frazer, magic gives way to religion 
with advance in culture ; magic is the attempt to control supernatural 
powers by personal acts. It is of two kinds, Lang says : (a) imitation 
of a desired natural operation, that it may itself be produced ; (d) effort 
by spells to constrain spirits or gods to do one's will. To combat Mr. 
Frazer's view that the failure of magic drives to belief in gods and the 
development of religion, Mr. Lang shows that magic often exists, fully 
developed, among peoples who have well-defined religions. The 
argument is chiefly drawn from data regarding Australian tribes, as 
these had been particularly employed by Mr. Frazer himself. Mr. 
Lang argues that the Australians have now, and have long had, a 
religion, and that religion, rather than magic (if either), is losing its 
hold among them. But it is to Mr. Frazer's theories of vegetable 
deities, of divinities incarnated for a single year — dying and re-incar- 
nating — and to his application of these theories to the stories of Christ, 
of Mordecai and Esther, of Marduk and Ishtar, that Mr. Lang devotes 
his closest argument. Here, particularly, he attempts to show that an 
elaborate but unsubstantiated theory has been erected upon most inade- 
quate assumptions. And it is here that our author appears at his best. 

In one of the later essays in the volume Mr. Lang presents some 
new matter relative to his favorite topic — the fire walk. Some of his 
new cases are particularly interesting. It is startling to find white 
Europeans and Americans walking unharmed through a bed of glow- 
ing coals just because they have been given "mana" by the leader. 
Mr. Lang here again shows his lack of interest in American authorities 
(outside of newspaper reporters). He says he does not know Lafcadio 
Hearn's book, though he refers to a case mentioned by him ; nor has 
he yet taken the trouble to look up Percival Lowell's account, to which 
he was referred two years ago. 

In so brief a notice it is not possible to discuss the author's argu- 
ment. We have merely endeavored to indicate his position and atti- 
tude. 

Frederick Starr. 

The University of Chicago. 



